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SERMON REPORTING. 


It is the custom of many dailies, especially in 
Pennsylvania, to print in their Monday editions 
outlines of 


sermons delivered from 
day 


various 
Some of these 
sketches are brief, others are more extended. 


pulpits the previous. 
With but rare exceptions, these reports are 
not furnished by the ministers delivering the 
sermons, but by reporters sent out to get them. 

Having had some experience both as a 
journalist and a preacher, and also as a pro- 
fessional shorthand reporter, I may be allowed 
a suggestion or two for the benefit of both those 
who secure and those who publish these 
reports ; and these suggestions are offered in 
the hope of helping to remove or improve some 
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of those conditions that are the source of much 
dissatisfaction. It is very desirable that, in so 
far as sermons are placed before the public 
through the daily papers, they shall not do 
injustice to their authors, nor even discredit to 
the reporters and publishers. 
that 


viz., that of perfect reports — would be reached, 


There is no doubt the desired end — 
if the preachers could be induced to furnish 
the outlines, sketches, or sermons in full, as the 
case may be, to go into print. There are but 
few who, if solicited, would not be willing to 
furnish the outlines themselves for any amount 
of space that might be named by the pub- 
lishers. When a special reporter is sent out to 
do this kind of work, if the minister could see 
and correct the report before it is published, it 
would not matter so much; but in many in- 
stances he does not see it until it appears in 
print. Ifthe sermons are delivered from manu- 
script, and are reported verbatim, it does not 
matter so much if the minister does not have 
the privilege of inspection; but in most cases 
sermons are delivered extempore, and there is 
no speaker, however eloquent and accurate, 
who would be willing to have such discourses 
published verbatim without his having a chance 
to correct them. 

A certain distinguished extempore preacher 
in one of our New England towns once engaged 
an expert stenographer to take a certain dis- 
No cor- 
rections of either false syntax or faulty rhetoric 


course, preserving it 7ps/ssima verba. 


were to be made by the reporter, in order that 
the minister might read his sermon in the 
exact language of its delivery. The discourse 
was exceedingly eloquent, deeply affecting the 
large audience before whom it was delivered. 
The reporter, faithful to his contract, produced 
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in his transcribed copy every slip of the tongue 
and error in the use of language, and the ex- 
actitude of the report was heartily approved of 
by the author of the 
heartily declared: “ Hundreds of dollars would 
not have bribed me to publish that report with 


discourse, but he as 


my name attached to it without the privilege 
of first correcting it. 
reputation; and yet I should be unspeakably 
delighted to be assured that I should be able 
to preach at least once a month during the rest 
of my ministry as I preached that morning.” 
The errors and mistakes that so materially 


It would have ruined my 


marred the report were not noticed by the con- 
since, 
were carried 
gesture, and looks of the speaker. 
view to a perfect report of the sermon, its 


gregation, during the 


hearers 


delivery, the 
along by the voice, 


Sut with a 


author should be engaged, if possible, to furnish 
the copy for publication. 

What must be the quality of a report when 
the city editor of a daily paper sends out a 
young man to do this work with instructions to 
visit two different services during the same 
forenoon for reports? At the first service the 
reporter gets the “head” of the sermon; at 
the second he gets but the “tail,” and so fails 
The 
“Lesson Taught” must necessarily be lost in 


to get the “body” of either discourse. 


both reports, as it would not be possible to 
secure the perspective of a sermon that has 
not been heard. 
made 
been roughly cut by the editor, in a great hurry, 


And this imperfect sketch is 
worse in many instances when it has 
to fit in a given space left in the form. 

No wonder. there is much dissatisfaction on 
the part of ministers whose sermons are re- 
ported after this fashion. 
spective of a sermon to the space of a half or 
third of a column, the reporter must hear the 
sermon from the beginning to the end. And 
to reduce a half hour’s discourse to such small 
space that it requires but five or seven minutes 
for its perusal, the reporter must be a scholar 
of more than ordinary education. To do 
justice to his difficult task, he needs more than 
a mere smattering of politics, medicine, law, 
economics, history, and theology; he needs a 
liberal proficiency in general book-learning as 
well. 


To condense the per- 


The stenographer who has knowledge of the 
subject of the discourse will give a much better 
report than one writing a report of something 
of which he knows nothing. The shorthander 
should have an education so thorough and 
complete that, while he may not be able to 
originate the ideas advanced by the speaker, it 
will yet be greatly to his advantage if he can 
comprehend the sequences of the 
matter presented. 

Some of most distinguished public 
speakers engage reporters whose services they 
retain year after year. The reason of this is 
that these stenographers are specialists. They 
have studiously followed a course of study on 
subjects kindred to the topics they are employed 
Henry Ward Beecher had his own 


logical 


our 


to report. 
private stenographer for many years; the same 
is true of Drs. Talmage, Spurgeon, Parker, 
Cook, and many others that might be named. 
They retained the services of these men, not 
only because they were specialist reporters, but 
on account of their superior scholarship. Many 
of our commercial schools are responsible for 
the deficiency or inefficiency of multitudes of 
young men and women who go out seeking 
positions which they cannot fill. Not infre- 
quently these institutions advertise to give a 
thorough business course in six, twelve, or 
eighteen months at most. Many a young man 
has been left under the fatal impression that 
a mere knowledge of shorthand is all he needs. 

It is highly important that the ecclesiasti- 
should be a specialist. 
“machine” reporting will not do. Heneedsa 
large fund of general information; and added 
to this he should have, as far as possible, some- 
thing of a theological education. Above all 
should have some love for that 
special kind of work. There must be a hearty 
sympathy with, and appreciation for, the sub- 
jects that naturally come under the head of 
pulpit discussion. The daily newspaper pro- 
prietor sometimes sends out a young man to do 
this special kind of work who is unfitted be- 
cause of infidel, sceptical, notions. 

Whoever the sermon reporter may be, it 
would doubtless be greatly to his advantage, 
and to the advantage of all others concerned, if 
he would make the personal acquaintance of 


cal reporter Mere 


things, he 
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the preacher whose sermons he is to report. 
The preacher could give him many helpful 
suggestions in his arduous work; and any 
clergyman would willingly give time to any 
young man of worthy principles. I am inti- 
mately acquainted with at least one preacher 


who entertains the warmest regard for tlie 
stenographic profession, and who would with- 
hold no favor in his power to lighten the 
burdens of the reporter. 

W. G. Thrall. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Penn. 


WRITING FOR FAME AND FOR GAIN. 


I believe the majority of people are prone to 
look upon literature as something apart from 
everything avocation 
nothing in common with the other pursuits of 
mankind. 
and, in a general sense, is in the same category 
with law or medicine. 


else — an which has 


Of course, literature is a profession, 


The world has gained 
this exalted estimate of literature because more 
writers become famous than practitioners in 
either of the other two professions named. 
That is to say, more literary people obtain a 
permanent place in the history of their country 
than do the lawyers and the doctors. The 
reason is simple. A lawyer, however consider- 
able he may be, depends upon his personality, 
and when his speeches are divorced from this 
they are apt to be dull and uninteresting. He 
may acquire reputation by dint of skilful 
manipulation of some case; but, the case once 
settled, the world cares for it no longer, and 
when he dies he has left nothing whereby he 
may be remembered. The eminent Blackstone, 
failing as a practitioner, dipped into literature, 
and won for himself an undying name. But 
for all this, literature, in a general way, is to be 
classed with the other two. With those who 
stand in awe of it, one who chooses writing as 
his life work is, of necessity, an eager follower 
after the bubble, reputation; nay, his inclina- 
tion in this direction presupposes this, and 
nothing less. 

It is unkind of the world to view writers in 
this way. A young fellow who takes to litera- 
ture does not share the charity which he who 
adopts law seems to receive. The latter, they 


say, is a practical young man, and will make 
the law subservient to him, as a means of 
maintenance. The former is a romantic weak- 
ling; he yearns inordinately for fame; he 
scorns liberal emoluments as degrading to his 
genius, as it were. Practicability is just as 
possible in literature as in anything else. 

It is no more an indication of striking genius 
because one can write than itis that one is a 
superior personage because he has made a suc- 
cess of the law. This is a distinction which 
the world fails to make, but one which it will 
recognize by and by. 

All young people, at some time or other, 
entertain those dreamy prospects of the future 
which mature judgment and stern reality serve 
Writing for fame is uncertain 
and wearisome work. We should think. it 
exceedingly strange if a young lawyer should 
supreme object of his 
first, fame afterward, is 
Fame is quite as fickle as 


to eradicate. 


make fame _ the 


Money 


practice. j 
the rule with him. 
fortune. She must dally with the caprices of 
the great world. 

I wish to dwell with emphasis upon this 
theme of writing for fame and for gain, because 
if every one who writes presumes upon a reputa- 
tion (as the world seems to think ), it is obvious 
what a silly reflection is cast upon many of us. 
Literature is an earnest, legitimate calling, and 
its votaries need not be “eccentric geniuses.” 
They are, however, ceaseless workers, with 
hearts inured to disappointment and to fierce 
struggles with the problems of life. As for 


fame, we cannot all win names that will live 
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after we are gone. We may, nevertheless, be 
useful in our sphere, and render temporary 
assistance to our fellow-beings, which, after all, 
is the most of life. 


literature 


As a medium of support, 
invites all to her coffers, and the 
worthy ones shall not go away empty in 


day. 


this 
Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day, 


sang William Cullen Bryant. No 
harder than the 


one works 
writer of books. No other 
calling involves so much worry and heartache 
—in a word,the coining of one’s life-blood. 
The successful writer must be always thinking, 
observing, reading, writing, with untiring 
energy. 
fretting Nathaniel 
Hawthorne warned his son Julian against a 
literary career as being one of toil and vexa- 


tion. 


Then why incur additional pain by 


about fame? It is said 


And so it is to him who strives for fame. 
But Hawthorne’s son has taken the sensible 
course. In his own words, he is writing for 
“bread and 
bage.” 

“ warble 
earned your {meat 


butter, and corned beef and cab- 


He thinks it well enough, perhaps, to 


about the soul” after you have 


and vegetables. This is 
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cold, unpoetic truth, but it is good, practical 
sense, and should be manfully faced. 

I once knew a young littérateur, of no mean 
ability, who deemed the pursuit of literature 
for gain nothing more than a prostitution of 
one’s talents, a thoroughly mercenary course, 
which could never result in anything great. 
But with her fine-spun theories, she still wan- 
ders about in obscurity, and has never been 
able to dispose of her work. 
plain: 


The reason is 
she strove to do something of which 
she was not capabie. 


Her standard was too 
Like him in the parable, she took the 
highest seat at the feast, and was thereby sub- 


high. 


jected toembarrassment. In a word, she could 
not regard writing and business principles in 
connection. “Assuredly they mix admirably. 
What a splendid example is Sir Walter Scott of 
that most admirable combination of commercial 
sense and power to enchant with the pen. 
Then, let us take care of the present — perform 
our part as best we can. Literature is a pro- 


fession, and writers must live. Not one-tenth 


of us will be remembered a 


hundred years 
The present is ours — the future is the 


E. L. Masters. 


hence. 
world’s. 


Lewistown, Ill. 


PLAGIARISM. 


It has been truly said that the most common 
effect of literary envy is the charge of plagiar- 
ism. 
sity. 


Toa certain extent, plagiarism is a neces- 
The range of individual experience is so 
limited that every writer since there was a writ- 
ten medium of expression has had “to prate of 
that which he felt not, and testify to things that 
were not a reality to his own consciousness,” by 
borrowing from the experiences of others. To 
advance an idea strictly new is impossible. 
Even the brightest thoughts of our most con- 
scientious writers have a parallel in something 
said centuries ago. 

The grand old masters have so weighted their 


sentences with the dense pith of concentrated 
thoughts that they strike the careful reader's 
mind with a force that gives them permanent 
lodgment, and to express the same ideas in 
other words seems “lame and impotent.” Who 
has not reflected on some subject till the mind 
was crowded with ideas and all at once remem- 
bered a little line or two from Shakespeare that 
embodied the whole matter in a few words? 
Many an undisputed literary genius is bewitched 
and held captive by the force of Shakespeare’s 
wit and wisdom. Imagine such a one trying to 
write words of comfort and counsel to some 
“wretched soul bruised with adversity.” If he 
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is not discouraged before he begins by remem- 
bering: “ Every one can master a grief but he 
that has it,” “ Men can counsel and speak com- 
fort to that grief which they themselves do not 
feel,” “’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
to those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
but no man’s virtue or sufficiency to be so 
moral when he shall endure the like himself,” — 
he will probably with a thin disguise write: 
““When fortune means to men most good she 
looks upon them with a threatening eye,” 
“Let’s not burthen our remembrance with a 
heaviness that’s gone,” “Things without rem- 
edy should be without regard,” “Wise men 
ne’er sit and wail their woes,” “To mourn a 
mischief that is past and gone is the next way 


to draw new mischief on,” “Cease to lament 
for that thou canst not help and study help for 
that which thou lamentest,” “Our remedies oft 
in ourselves do lie which we ascribe to heaven.” 

There is not a working of the human heart so 
subtle but it has been brought to light. All the 
complex impressions and emotions of the mind 
have been analyzed. Every “airy nothing” has 
been given “a local habitation and a name.” 
So, except in the field of scientific research, all 
we can hope to do is to rearrange and recom- 
bine, “To gather posies from other men’s flow- 
ers and have naught but the thread that binds 
them ours.” 

Etta B. Casey. 


sOsTon, Mass 





TOO MUCH SENTIMENT IN LITERARY WORK. 


I am of the opinion that young writers allow 
too much sentiment to enter into their work. | 
well remember how eagerly I watched for the 
publication of the first story I wrote. It was 
delayed several weeks after I despatched the 
manuscript to the editor, and during those 
weeks 7 underwent a nervous strain that I don’t 
think I have yet recovered from entirely. But 
the story at last appeared, and the joy that 
thrilled my soul when I beheld it in print was 
greater than any I have since experienced. I was 
sure that I had found my calling, and I at once 
set about writing another story, which I sent to 
the publication that had accepted my first effort. 
When, within a few days, the manuscript was 
returned to me with the thanks of the editor, I 
suffered a blow that nearly sent me to a mad- 
house, but I rallied and reached out for a 
market, and found it. 

With me, writing has come to be a cold- 
blooded, business proposition. I no longer 
yearn for glory. Coin is what I work for; and 
if an editor regards my productions as worthy 
of publication, I make him pay for them. 

When I send a manuscript to an editor, I do 
it with as little feeling as I would drive to 


market with a load of potatoes. If I cannot 
dispose of my wares in one direction, I can in 
another, and I consider it no trouble to show 
my goods. 

All the good sense in the world is not con- 
fined within the skull of one man; the fact that 
an article is rejected by one editor does not 
condemn the article; it may not be suitable 
for his publication, or he may have a surfeit of 
material of the character of the manuscript 
that yousend him; at all odds, if the manuscript 
is returned, the writer should not be disheart- 
ened, nor should he waste valuable time in 
rewriting it, but he should promptly send it to 
some other publication, and keep it on the road 
until it is either accepted or worn out. 

1 do not advocate the doctrine of rewriting. 
One had better spend the time that is required 
to rewrite an article in developing a new idea. 
If a manuscript is worn out on the road, and 
still comes back to me, I burn it. The diction 
I can afford to burn; the idea I cannot burn, 
and Iam sure to utilize it some day, when it 
may do me better service than it did before. 

Confidence is one of the best attributes that 


a young writer can possess. Let him assume 
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that he knows as much about the laws of com- 
position as any editor to whom he is apt to sub- 
mit his work, and he will take his produce to 
the market with a bold front, and I have found 
that, in the business world, a bold front always 
commands a great deal of respect and attention. 
If there is one thing above another that an 
editor hates to see, it is a contributor-creeping 
up to his threshold and whining to be let in. 
Every manuscript should seem to say to the 
editor into whose hands it falls: “Here lam! I 
am worthy of your closest attention. If I donot 
suit you, I will go elsewhere, for I am sure that 
I have the faculty for making friends, and there 
need be no hard feelings between us.” 

But before a manuscript can say this to an 
editor and expect its words to have any weight 
with him, it is essential that its external 
appearance be above unfavorable criticism. The 


pages should not be too large, nor too small; 
each page should be carefully numbered; it 
should be typewritten, if possible, and if hand- 
written, it should be written carefully; it 
should be punctuated ; and if it is bulky, the 
sheets should be laid flat. I notice that young 
writers complain grievously of editors who 
return their manuscripts to them badly muti- 
lated. This is an experience that I have never 
had, and I am inclined to think that it would be 
very hard work to find an editor who would 
deliberately mutilate a manuscript that was so 
carefully prepared and presented to him that 
he could not doubt that the writer placed a con- 
siderable value upon it. 

Above all things, young writers should avoid 
the production of shabby work. 

Thomas Bewsy Holmes. 


Ev Verano, Calif. 


ONE DUTY OF A WRITER. 


To inform us, who regard expression as our 
vocation, of what we should do to make our 
work acceptable to editors and profitable to the 
counting room, is a perennial pleasure to many 
pens. We are told gravely at times that, if we 
will but furnish fresh and striking ideas, the 
‘office will see that such are presented properly 
as to language. It seems to me that it is a 
writer’s duty to make his manuscript as correct 
a thing as he is able to do, in manner as well as 
in matter. However obscure and small be the 
circle of our readers, we should give to it our 
best, or defer the giving. We do not know 
what keen critic from a metropolis of wit may 
chance to be in our audience at the least 
expected moment, and it is wise to be never 
en déshabillé, although expediency is not the 
highest motive of life. It seems to me, also, 
that we are lacking in self-respect and in re- 
spect for literature when we do not take all 


possible pains in our work. Printed matter is 


educating the masses; it is wrong to permit a 
line to go forth which may vitiate a worthy 
standard, or serve as an example, not of true 
value, to any less experienced than we. 

I read not long ago a serious word tending 
toward admission of the confused use of verbs 
like “ sit” and “set,” and “lie” and “ lay,” and 
there followed soon a decided taking advantage of 
such latitude, in the /udependent of October 9, 
by Joaquin Miller, whose “Parable of the 
Gates” is the opening verse of that issue of 
the paper : — 


** And so when in their path did lay 
A cripple with a broken staff, 
This one did pass straight on his way,”’ etc. 


Mr. Miller is erratic, but the supervising 
editor could have written “ there lay,” and have 
made thereby a grammatical expression, besides 
ridding the stanza of one of the four “dids” 
allowed publication in it. 

We expect the paper named to be only next 
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below the great magazines in a sort of litera- 
ture which we may regard as worthy of study, 
and we do not enjoy bad prose, lined out. As 
to the verse mentioned, the idea is good; but 
the form of presentment and its editing are 
unworthy of the Jndependent, and neither 
author nor paper did its duty to a great number 
of readers in letting even the one word “lay” 
in such a position go broadcast. 

A young Southern writer, who has been 
“pushed for all he is worth ” because of family 
associations, published some time ago a bit of 
graceful verse marred by a similar straining of 


English, the pronoun “I” being used at the 
end of aline where “ me ” was the proper word, 
because a rhyme was needed for “ lie.” 

Iam sure that I do not speak for myself 
alone when I say that, reading only the better 
class of current literature, I do not like to be 
annoyed by trite and commonplace thoughts 
put into bad language. Remarkable ideas may 
excuse themselves for existence even in un- 
grammatical shape, sometimes, although they 
are provoking in such guise to one’s natural 
Adam. 

A. C. Waldron. 


FARMINGTON, N. H. 


MRS. ELIZA R. PARKER. 


In these days of paragraphing, every woman 
who has written, painted, sung, played, or other- 
wise distinguished herself, has her appearance, 
manners, and gowns commented upon in the 
daily press as freely as if she occupied a pedes- 
tal like Bartholdi’s Liberty, and challenged criti- 
cism. Where this publicity is the rule, it is an 
agreeable relief to find such a unique exception 
as Mrs. Parker, who, in spite of her wide popu- 
larity as a writer upon domestic interests, pre- 
serves such an inviolate privacy that the edi- 
tors for whom she writes have never seen her, 
and she has but once in her life, and that was 
maliy years ago, visited an editorial office. Not 
one of the publishers of her books has ever 
seen her, and the interviewers and reporters, 
who are attracted by her growing reputation, 
are sent away without the opportunity of even 
learning the color of her hair or making any 
discoveries as to her manner of life. 

Like “The Duchess,” who publishes so 
voluminously, Mrs. Parker keeps her social and 
her literary life entirely distitict, and no one 
sharing her graceful hospitality, and seeing the 
lovely manner in which her position of wife, 
mother, and hostess is filled, would suspect that 
her life is one of unflagging industry. 

She was born in the famed blue-grass region, 


and in the luxury of her early surroundings 
nothing seemed more improbable than that she 
should ever turn her facile skill in composition, 
which distinguished her at school, into a money- 
making force, or become the active, practical 
housekeeper into which she has developed, 
through the necessity thrust upon her in the 
troublous times which succeeded the civil war. 
While she was very young her father, like many 
other Southerners, lost home and fortune during 
the war, and the man she married a few years 
later, when she was only a mere girl, had endured 
the same misfortunes, retaining of his ancestral 
property only a country house, which needed, 
to preserve its old time state, the retinue of 
servants which use had made necessary to 
ante-bellum households in the Southern states. 

Then knowing nothing of housekeeping, the 
young wife struggled for years with the diffi- 
culties presented by the disorganized condition 
of domestic service through the country. The 
only servants available were ignorant country 
negroes, not brought up to house service, 
whose highest flights of fancy did not soar 
beyond frying. They not only needed teaching, 
but they seemed without the faculty of learning. 
It was after repeated experiments and discour- 
aging failures that Mrs. Parker, in despair of 

















training her servants while ignorant herself, 
succeeded in acquiring the skill and proficiency 
in the culinary art that makes her writings now 
so valuable to inexperienced housekeepers. 
Her successful book, ‘“ Economical House- 
keeping,” was an outcome of her voluntary ap- 
prenticeship in her own kitchen, and her depths of 
experience give her an unfailing fund of recipes 
and methods of cooking upon which to draw. 
Her work is to be met with in all the best maga- 
zines where women’s interests are specialties. 
She is also editor of household departments in 
the Ladies’ Home Companion and in other 
But 


imagination and the versatility of her talent, it 


papers. knowing the richness of her 
is a matter of regret to her friends that Mrs. 
Parker lets her practical writing crowd out the 
kind of work in which she first became known 
to the world —that is, the poetry and short 
which her introduction to the 


stories, were 


Southern papers and magazines. She also, 


When we consider how many phases of char- 
acter are portrayed by the facile pen of the 
romancer, it would be singular indeed if among 
so many thousands of portraitures many of them 
did not seem to be peculiar to the reader. 

I suppose all authors have at times been met 
with the observation, “ Oh, I recognize such or 
such a one in your book. 
duction of ‘ D.’” 
may never have met “ D” or even heard of him. 


It is an exact repro- 
At the same time the writer 


I have two letters from which I copy, first 
premising that some years ago I wrote several 
books for D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, under 
the pseudonym of “Clara Vance,” five or six 
altogether, all taking prizes at that time offered 
for Sunday-school literature. The first letter 
reads as follows : — 

Mrs. Dentson, 


Dear Madam,—1 find by inquiring of the publishers, D- 
Lothrop & Co., that you are the author of “ Avely Luttrell,’’ 
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before her time was so absorbed by the demand 
for her housekeeping articles, wrote several 
series of papers on the early settlers of this 
country. 

The Courier-Fournai, of Louisville, calls Mrs. 
Parker the leading household writer of the South, 
and she is modestly proud of the well-earned 
title. Her desire to help young and inexperi- 
enced women to make home the place it should 
be almost amounts toa passion, and she can 
hardly fail to be eloquent upon a subject so near 
to her heart. 

Of her other life —the home life —she says 
herself: “ My home is a beautiful old-fashioned 
house in Kentucky, where I live in happy seclu- 
sion with my husband, who is one of the culti- 
vated, courtly men for which the South was 
once so famous, and my lovely daughters, whose 
education and training are my earnest care.” 

M. C. Hungerford. 


STAMFORD, Conn 






lately published by that firm. Your principal character is a 
clergyman, by name Warren Halstead, and as you have so cor- 
rectly sketched his life, character, and surroundings, you must, 
of course, have an intimate knowledge of the man and his per- 
sonal friends and associates. I am at present compiling the 
Will 
you oblige me by giving all’the details with which you are 


records of the Halsteads, of which family I am a relative. 


familiar, as, presumably, a relative or very intimate friend of 
the Halsteads, and I assure you I shall be under great obliga- 
tions 

Yours very truly, 


I wrote in reply that I had never in my life 
met with a single person of that name, that my 
characters were all fictitious, the veritable chil- 
dren of my brain. The letter I kept as a curi- 
osity. . 

A year or two afterward I received some 
pictures from the editor of a paper issued by 
the Baptist Publication Society, of Philadelphia, 
with a request that I should make them the 
subjects of short sketches for their Sunday- 
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school publication. One of these pictures rep- 
resented a young girl in the act of jumping 
froma precipice across a chasm. On the rocks, 
a little below her, an ill-looking man seemed to 
be pursuing her. 

I wrote the sketch, placing the scene of action 
in Switzerland, inventing everything, even the 
given and family name of the young girl, whom 
I made a prodigy of musical talent. The given 
name was a pure invention, and a most unusual 
one, so unusual that I wrote to Dr. Grifiths a 
day or two ago to furnish me with th~ paper, 
that I might get it for this article. He, in reply, 
said that as I could not remember the date of 
publication, it was not possible to find it. 

Some months after the publication of the 
sketch, a letter came to me which ran as 
follows : — 

Mrs. Denison, 

Madam,—I\ read your name underneath an interesting 
sketch in the Baptist Publication Sunday School organ. Permit 
me to say that the name you gave your principal character is 
my family name. Years ago my oldest brother went to Switzer- 
land, where he married and had one daughter, who, as she grew 
up, deveioped an extraordinary talent for music. The reason I 
give for thinking that your sketch is founded upon fact is the 
given name of the child, which is a very unusual one. Do you 
know anything of the whereabouts of my brother? I am aware 
that his daughter died, and as I have not heard from him for 
nearly five years, I have almost given him up for dead. I have 
another brother who is a clerk in the patent office at Washing- 


ton, and he also joins me in the request that if you have any 
facts in your possession that would help us to get at the where- 


I do not undertake to furnish an_ infallible 
recipe for the making of authors, but only to 
give a few hints for the development of natural 
talent, especially in the line of fiction. 

Keep an open eye and ear. Notice every- 
thing — how people talk, how they dress, how 
they conduct themselves under given circum- 
stances, their peculiarities of figure, motions, 
vocal tones, facial expressions. Get inside them 


HINTS FOR YOUNG WRITERS OF FICTION. 





abouts of our brother George, you will kindly forward them to us. 
Trusting I am not taking too great a liberty, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 








To me this seemed almost marvellous, — that 
I should have given the name (apure invention ), 
the very place in Switzerland where this man 
had gone; the fact that his daughter had a won- 
derful gift of song; her given name, and all cor- 
responding so exactly in every way with the 
actual facts presented in this letter did seem re- 
markable. 

In looking over my old papers, I came across 
these letters, and knowing that curious things 
are constantly happening in our fabulous world, 
I thought I would send a-transcript of them to 
THE WRITER. 

I have often been asked whether certain of 
my characters in fiction were not meant for real 
persons; I could always reply with a clear 
conscience in the negative. 

All authors have no doubt had similar experi- 
ences, and it would be amusing if such cases. 
were published. Having a rather limited ac- 
quaintance among literary people, I have not 
been able to exchange ideas on this particular 
subject, but I should like to hear from them 
through the medium of THE WRITER and THE 
AUTHOR. 


Who comes next? 
Wasuinoton, D. C, 


Mary A. Denison. 


as far as possible, and study their internal con- 
struction. 

Seize upon striking incidents, small or great. 
I once saw a passing tramp pluck a white rose 
from a vagrant bush outside my garden wall. 
A tramp and a white rose — what an incon- 
gruity! The result was a story. 

Observe things, as well as people. Every 
material object has what may be called an 
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“expression” of itsown. The art of catching 
this expression and of crystallizing it into a few 
crisp sentences lends vividness and reality to 
description. Be careful that your observations 
are true ones, and thus avoid mistakes like that 
of a young artist, who placed his crowing rooster 
lengthwise of the fence on which it stood. No 
rooster ever developed a crow of any size with- 
out bracing himself by a crosswise clutch of 
his perch. 

Gather a fund of general information on all 
sorts of topics. Knowledge of any kind never 
comes amiss. It may be useful sometime to 
know how many legs a caterpillar has, or how 
many days in the year it rains in Fiji. 

When 
punctuation, phrasing, paragraphing, 


reading, read observantly. Study 
division 
into heads, apt expressions, the clothing of 
ideas, differing literary styles, everything which 


belongs to the make-up of a book or article. 


THE WRITER. 


The capacity of the brain is limited, therefore 
supplement it by the use of note-books. Into 
the note-book should go everything in the way 
of literary material, descriptions of persons, 
places, and incidents, ideas for stories or articles, 
striking sayings, good jokes, and stories which 
may serve as illustrations. Use some care in 
the writing of notes, for this is excellent prac- 
tice in tlie art of éxpression. 

In writing, strive to be fresh and original, but 
do not allow the striving to become apparent. 
First have ideas, and then learn to express 
them pithily. Nothing so dims the lustre of a 
bright idea as a clumsy expression. 

Cultivate patience, perseverance, and a liter- 
ary sense, and do not turn misanthrope if the 
public does not share the absorbing interest 
which you doubtless feel in the children of your 
brain. Alice L. Anderson. 
WinpuaM, N. H 


PROOF-READING. 


Truly, “ Many are called, but few are chosen ” 
to that delicate mediatorial position between 
author and public— the press-corrector — and 
} 


few are possessed of the required requisite 


faculties of deliberation, strict balancing of 
pro and con, and rapidity of decision, coupled 
with that keenness of vision which sees a page 
of print at once as an entity, and at almost the 
same moment detects all typographical errors 
and bad orthography upon it, which a success- 
ful reader must possess or acquire. Always 
an important requisite, too, for one who at- 
tempts to read proof is the spirit of criticism — 
fair, impartial, unprejudiced criticism, however, 
even though “challenge everything” be one’s 
motto. Equally important are quickness of 
perception, and a good education, and general 
kno wledge; with 

may be counted 
knowledge in any branch gives added power ; 


these qualifications, success 


upon; of course, special 


and not the least important lore is a mastery of 
the intricacies of the printer’s craft. 

Of the critical and analytical habit of mind, 
great gift. True, 
reading much 


one can justly say, itis a 
it destroys the pleasure of 
ephemeral literature, but, Jer contra, it heightens 
greatly the joy of reading masterpieces, and also 
of all good work done ina painstaking way. 
Since the age of sixteen I have never read a 
book without tracing, closely or remotely, the 
source of any pleasure or disgust at its close ; 
later, each line of verse has had to render a 
strict account. Still later, this spirit began to 
take note of the minuti@ of each page: cap- 
tions, chapter heads, flush or indented first lines, 


capitals, style of spelling, etc.,— and I would 


unconsciously turn forward or backward for the 
publishers’ imprint. 

What little I know about reading proof has 
chiefly been attained in this way, — not at all by 
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“browsing among books,” though spending 
hours in libraries, but by constant minute 
analysis of books from the best printers of the 
world; and often after challenge of word, 
sentence, or statement, a long pursuit in old 
quarto or encyclopedia would verify my 
doubts, or alas! confront me with my own 
error,—either alternative, you see, a rare 
educational process. 

This method of reading, moreover, fixes 
important things wonderfully in the mind. 
At the very moment you lay aside the book 
its effect changes from the mingled emotions 
while reading to a definite pleasure or dislike ; 
the motif of the book is at once heightened, 
and the descriptions, the plot, the under or 
counter plot, the characters, crystallize them- 
selves beautifully about the great central idea, 
just as the clear liquid in a chemist’s phial 
will at a touch magically reveal, first 
filaments, then spars, then beautiful clustered 
rhombohedrons. It is of great value to remem- 
ber, as few can, the names of all the characters 
in all the standard, and many minor, novels, 
the historical setting of every book, the chron- 
ological order of each author’s works, many 
parallel passages in different works; all this 
may be acquired by a close analytical reading, 
and many an obscure quotation, incorrectly 
given by author, set right without the tedious 
climbing from shelf to shelf of a dusty library. 

Such sifting of books reveals the frailties of 
the best publishers and readers. Nearly all 
English books abound in errors, and the type is 
spaced, apparently, by a blacksmith,—a case 
in point being an edition of Howells’ “ Hazard 
of New Fortunes,” evidently done in England, 
though bearing the imprint of the Harpers. 
Books from the presses at Cam®ridge have many 
misspellings (‘“ guaze ” being found in a recent 
“Riverside ” book ), and some most outrageous 
syllabification. Not long ago a novel by a 
well-known Bostonian appeared, wherein one 
of the characters figures as “Miss Spark” 
in the early pages, and later as “ Miss 
Stark”; and the printers in and about 


Boston seem to let the “junior personage with 
a sobriquet ” make havoc of the running titles 
to chapters. Something akin to this has also 
happened to my copy of the Revised Version, 


the name “ Jeermiah” looking very badly at 
the topof one of its pages. In the very sources 
and fountain-heads of advice and authority 
errors appear; in Drew’s latest edition of 
“ Hints and Helps,” in a list of words variously 
spelled, appears “Enc/yclopedia,” and in 
Bigelow’s manual are many _ typographical 
defects. 

Does any friend desire to sit day by day 
patiently reading and amending poorly written 
and feebly conceived prose and verse or 
patiently comparing a music proof with its 
spider-written copy?— which is like nothing 
else than placing two etchings side by side to 
see if the same number of fine lines appear — 
does he wish to incur the ill-will of the author 
by queries which are vital, of the publishers 
by numerous and “finical” corrections, and of 
the compositor by gently insisting that “outs ” 
must be inserted if fifty pages be overrun? If 
he also has a sense of humor which delights to 
see in cold type such phrases as “A nation 
still in the straddling-clothes of infancy,” “ Ben 
was indolent: in ancient phrase ‘a cucumder of 
the ground,’” “Years ago Horace Greeley 
came, a fwo-headed boy, from Vermont,” and 
can smile when an author writes on a proof 
margin, “ Text in verjuice, extracts in mignon,” 
—then he is ready to be a proof-reader; and 
about ripe for translation as well. 

I would say, then, to any one beginning to 
read proof: Read all the books of the best 
authors, from the best publishers. Read them 
(1) To ascertain wherein is the charm of their 
style, and why they prefer certain words and 
idioms. (2) To satisfy yourself that the best 
possible division of the work has been made 
in books, chapters, sections, paragraphs. (3) 
To note the best and most modern usages in 
literary and typographical matters, and to remem- 
ber and adhere to these, giving what is called 
“taste.” (4) To impress upon yourself that 
eternal vigilance is the price of accuracy. Let 
no incongruity, no misspelled word, or misplaced 
point, no transposition of letters, elude your 
watchfulness, and you shall have as a reward a 
high seat in a seven-by-nine den, close to the 
presses, and plenty of “solid” reading matter 
for the remainder of your natural life. 

F. D. Stickney. 


Boston, Mass. 
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( P. O. Box 1905. ) Boston, Mass 
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DECEMBER, 1890. No. 12. 


Prompt renewals of subscriptions greatly help 
the publisher. 


“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
wanted for THE WRITER. 


Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR 
WRITER from the beginning. 


and THE 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Subscribers are reminded that THE WRITER 
is stopped when a subscription expires, unless 
a renewal order, with remittance, is received. 


THE WRITER. 





Those who intend to renew their subscriptions 
will prevent delay in the receipt of their maga- 
zines, and at the same time confer a favor upon 
the publisher, by sending their renewal orders 
promptly. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send 
postpaid to any address any book or periodi- 
cal that may be desired, on receipt of the 
publisher’s advertised price. 


Renewals of WRITER subscriptions may be 
sent with renewals of subscriptions for THE 
AUTHOR, whether they expire at the same time 
or not. 
case. 


Careful credit will be given in every 


Up to the present time it has been the rule 
to keep the forms of THE WRITER open till the 
first day of the month, in order that the refer- 
ences to literary articles in periodicals might 
be as fresh as possible. Hereafter the maga- 
zine will go to press so that it may be delivered 
to subscribers and to newsdealers throughout 
the United States on the first day of each 
month, and the forms will close on the twentieth 
day of the month preceding. In the January 
number will be given a title-page and full index 
of THE WRITER for 18go. 

The bound volumes of THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be ready for deliv- 
ery about January 15. Orders will be received 
now for complete sets of both magazines to the 
end of 1891—four bound volumes of THE 
WRITER, two bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, 
and a year’s subscription to both magazines, 
ending with December, 1891 — for Ten Dollars. 
The volumes now ready will be. sent at once, 
prepaid; the vglumes for 1890 will be sent 
as soon as they are received from the bindery. 
The number of sets available is limited, and 
those who desire to take advantage of this offer 
should do so without delay. 


“THE WRITER” FOR 1891. 


It has always been the rule of THE WRITER 
not to promise, but to perform, and so no 
detailed announcement will be made for 1891. 
In a general way, it may be said that the con- 
ductor of the magazine will use every effort to 
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make it as useful and helpful as it can be made 
to its subscribers. Arrangements have been 
made for a series of practical articles of advice 
to young writers in every department of litera- 
ture, which will begin in an early number. 

ther helpful articles by well-known writers 
have been secured, and will be printed during 
the coming year. Especial pains will be taken 
next year to make the magazine as practical, 
and as little theoretical, as possible. 

With the January number THE WRITER 
will begin its fifth volume. Its success has 
been unusual, and the demand for it has shown 
that such a magazine was really needed. Its 
conductor will spare no pains to continue its 
usefulness, and he hopes that he may continue 
to receive the support which has always been so 
generously accorded to him up to the present 
time. 





> 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE AUTHOR for November 15 contains: 
“ American Fiction,” by Dan W. Nead; “‘ Belle 
Bremér,’” by M. E. Cardwill; ‘“Cadmean 
Bucket Shops,” by Maurice Thompson; “ Some 
Brooklyn Authors,” by F. B. Stanford; “ Jour- 
nalism versus Literature,” by W. J. Hender- 
son; “Rev. E. E. Hale,” by Annie Isabel 
Willis ; ““ Newspapers as Literary Schools,” by 
Edward W. “Bok; and “Thoughts about 
Writing,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes; with the 
usual departments of “ Editorials,” “ Queries,” 
“Personal Gossip about Writers,” and “ Lit- 
erary News and Notes.” The writers about 
whom “ personal gossip” is given are George 
M. Baker, Clara Bell, John Henry Boner, Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond, Maude Howe Elliott, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Alice French, Frederic 
Harrison, E. Lynn Linton, Francis Parkman, 
and John Rose Troup. 


< 


AN APPEAL FROM MRS. WILCOX. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE WRITER: I am 
acquainted with an author—a man past sixty, 
who has become nearly blind. By the use of a 
watchmaker’s magnifying glass and a pair of 
powerful spectacles, he is enabled slowly to 
read or write one word at atime. In this slow 


and painful way he has managed to write a 
remarkable article, which has been accepted by 
one of our leading magazines. 

This man is at present most distressingly 
situated. He lacks the necessities of life. I 
wish to have him placed in the “ Authors’ 
Home” at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
funds of this “ Home ” are not now adequate to 
its needs. I should like to have as many readers 
of this article as feel so inclined send contribu- 
tions to the editor of the WRITER to help a 
fund I am trying to raise to insure this blind 
author a comfortable resort for the winter. To 
those who are willing to contribute I will give 
the name and address of this gifted, but unfortu- 
nate, man, if they desire it. 

He is writing a book, which he hopes will 
prove a source of income to him; but, of 
necessity, his work goes slowly and painfully, 
and he is so unfortunately situated that he can 
accomplish but little now. Who will help me 
to render him comfortable for the winter? 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


349 N. Fifty-eighth street, New York. 


QUERIES. 


(1.) Are the following sentences correct : 
“A large gang of men was at work”; “A 
large crowd of spectators was present”; “A 
bevy of girls, well-dressed, was in attendance 
throughout the trial”? “The party were 
driven,” says one writer; “the party was enter- 
tained,” says another in the same paper. All 
these sentences were picked out of newspapers 
of great prominence. I think the word “ were” 
would be grammatically correct in all cases. 

(2.) Isthere sucha phrase as this: “Death 
is preferable to a miserable existence.” 

C. J. F. 

[(1.) The best authorities favor the use of 
a singular verb with collective nouns. 

(2.) The quotation is not in Bartlett’s “ Dic- 
tionary.” — W. H. H. ] 


Have you in either THE WRITER or THE 
AUTHOR ever printed anything regarding A. 
Mary F. Robinson, E. Nesbit, or Augusta Web- 
ster, or any of their publications? If not, can 
you tell me where I can get information con- 
cerning these authors ? A. M. H. 


[ Neither THE WRITER nor THE AUTHOR has 
ever published anything about either A. Mary 
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F. Robinson, E. Nesbit, or Augusta Webster. 
Leslie Stephens’ “ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy ” is the most exhaustive work on English 
authors that has yet appeared ; but it is not com- 
pleted yet, only twenty-four volumes having been 
published. Possibly a critical estimate may 
be found in Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets.” Mr. 
Stedman discusses the poems both of Miss 
Robinson and of Augusta Webster at some 
length. Possibly some information about E. 
Nesbit is given in Lippincott’s “ Cyclopedia 
of Biography” or in Vapereau’s “Dictionnaire 
des Contemporains.” Both of works 
may be found in any good public library. — 
E. A. T. | 


these 


(1.) How may a writer “syndicate” his 
own articles ? 
(2.) In offering the same production to 


several different papers, would it be best to 
name the price expected from each ? 

(3-) What price could reasonably be asked 
by an unknown writer, — one whose articles are 
promptly accepted along with those of authors 
of established reputation ? L. R. 

[(1-) A writer may “syndicate” his own 
articles by offering them simultaneously to a 
number of editors, informing each editor that 
the articles are not sent to him alone. Unless 
the writer is well-known, or his articles possess 
unusual interest, it will not be wise for him to 
try to sell them to more than one periodical at 
a time. 

(2.) Itis better for a writer generally to let 
the editor fix his own price. 

(3.) Ordinary newspaper space rates are 
$2.50 a thousand words. — w. H. H. ] 


— a 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


My special grievance is the editor who pays 
quarterly. We all know that magazines are 
made up two months in advance, and manu- 
script sent in February, for instance, cannot 
appear before April; but when an article is 
promptly published in April, and I wait until 
the second week in July for my pay, it does not 
appear just to the writer whose bills are ex- 


pected to be paid monthly. Did Bellamy say 


that in “the good time coming” editors will 
If so, “Fly quickly on, 


pay on acceptance? 





ye wings of time, and bring that welcome day.” 
z. t.¥. 


Austin, Tex. 
° 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[Tue Art oF PLAYWRITING. 
187 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Company 1890 


3y Alfred Hennequin, Ph. D. 
3oston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 


If every young and ambitious playwright 
could have placed in his hands a copy of 
Hennequin’s admirable “ Art of Playwriting,” 
there would be much less heart-burning and 
fewer poor plays. The book is an excellent 
one; it is a “practical treatise on the elements 
of dramatic construction, intended for the play- 
wright, the student, and the dramatic critic.” 
The authov, who is a professor at Ann Arbor, 
is himself a practiced and successful play- 
wright. In succinct, clear, exhaustive English, 
he has summed up, in his twenty-five chapters, 
a great deal of information. * The earlier chap- 
ters treat of the theatre staff, the stage, with 
its technical terms, the scenery, stage-plans, 
and directions. Chapter VII. begins with the 
different kinds of plays, and tragedy, medi- 
ated tragedy, and comedy, with their varieties, 
are carefully distinguished. The most valua- 
ble portion of the book, to the playwriter, 
begins with Chapter XV., “ What Constitutes a 
Play,” and continues with chapters on “ Con- 
struction,” taking up “ The Exposition,” “ The 
Growth,” “The Climax,” “The Fall,” and 
“The Catastrophe.” The book concludes with 
three chapters on “ How to Write a Play,” 


explaining “The Blocking Out,” “The Re- 
arrangement,” and “The Writing In.” The 


author shows, what so few young writers under- 
stand, why a play must be wholly different 
from what might make a good novel, and how 
the exigencies of the stage itself hem in and 
restrain the dramatist. The book is eminently 
practical; though it may not make a Shake- 
speare out of a Harvard student, still it will 
teach the latter what not to do. The young 
novelist, too, can find many good hints for plot- 
construction and dramatic action. Some of 
the chapters have appeared in the Forum, 
but the author has added to them and re- 
constructed the work, so that “The Art of Play- 
writing” is practically a new book, filling a 


niche hitherto unoccupied. E. A. T. 

Tue Time-Re_ations OF MeNTAL PHENOMENA. By Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow. 60 pp. Flexible cloth. New York: 
N. D.C. Hodges. 1890. 


Professor Jastrow’s book on “ The Time-Re- 
lations of Mental Phenomena” views thought 
from the material side, and shows the close inter- 
relation between psychological and physiological 
facts. One of its chief merits is that “it sug- 
gests means of lightening and shortening men- 
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tal operation.” The book is a careful resumé 
of interesting facts which have before been 
scattered through various scientific journals, 
treating of speed and processes of thought. It is 
interesting to note that the great physicist, Helm- 
-holtz, found that the passage of an impulse along 
the nerve fibres, which induces thought in man, 
is only about 110 feet a second; the velocity of 
the nerve impulse being very much slower than 
the waves of light or sound, so that the expres- 
sion, “ quick as thought,” is almost a misnomer. 
E. A. T. 
SUMMERLAND. By 
Oblong quarto. 
1890. 
“Summerland” is emphatically a holiday 
book, prettily illustrated with wood engravings, 
with a very thin thread of text to hold the pic- 
tures together. The drawings bear some re- 
semblance to Irene Jerome's work ; but they are 
not so original or so delicately fanciful as hers. 
Still, the book is a taking one, even if the pic- 
tures do not always illustrate the text. 
E. A. T. 


Margaret MacDonald Pullen. 96 PP 
Cloth, in box. Boston: » & Shepard 


LITEKARY LANDMARKS 


By M. E. Burt. 152 pp. Cloth, 75 
cents. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

Although “ Literary Landmarks,” Miss Burt's 
thoughtful, scholarly guide to the best books, is 
ostensibly intended for children, it contains 
much that will both profit and instruct older 
people. To know thoroughly the books that 
Miss Burt recommends would be a “liberal 
education,” and the parent who directs a child’s 
reading, following the plan laid out by the 
author, will gain almost as much as the child 
himself. Miss Burt has shown admirable 
judgment and literary taste in the choice of the 
books that she recommends. The books are not 
“for an hour,” but “for all time,” and, if care- 
fully read, will be invaluable for forming style 
call ellibeiting the taste of the yore student. 

A. T. 
Letrer-Writinc. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton, A. B. 78 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 

pany. 1890. 

This little book on “ Letter-Writing” con- 
tains many useful hints, although much is mod- 
elled on the English style. For instance, Mr. 
Eaton gives no reason for his assertion that in 
business letters it is wrong to follow the usual 
American custom of putting the name and 
address of the person written to at the head of 
the letter. The minutiz of letter-writing are 
succinctly discussed, and though nothing new is 
said, the hints are tersely put, and the book is 
up to date. E. A. T. 


By Irene E. Jerome. 
Lee & Shepard. 1890. 


From aw Ovp Love Letter. 
Boston : 


$1.00. 


A daintier idea more daintily carried out can 
scarcely be conceived than these beautiful 
iMwminated pages “ From an Old Love Letter,” 


which look as if they were taken directly from 
a missal of the Middle Ages. The title is a 
genuine surprise to the reader, when he exam- 
ines the artistically designed borders. The 
booklet is for the few who really appreciate 
what is good both in literature and art. 

Rm AaB 
By Mollie Elliot Seawell. 64 pp 
. Appleton & Company. 1890. 


LittLe JARVIS. 


Cloth. 
New York: D 


One seldom meets a more pathetic, simple, or 
beautifully told story than “Little Jarvis,” the tale 
of the heroic little midshipman who sacrificed 
his life for his country’s sake on board the “ Con- 
stellation.” Miss Seawell’s story took the $500 
prize offered by the Youth's Companion, and it 
well deserves it, for its simple style, vivid char- 
acter-drawing, and mingled humor and pathos, 
which bring the tears tothe reader’s eye. Sucha 
story would form an admirable model for young 
story-writers who wish to interest not only the 
boys who love bravery,—and what true boy 
does not? — but their fathers and mothers as 
well. Rots. T: 
Ovutincs At Opp Times. By Charles C. Abbott, M. D 

282 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company 

i8go 

Every one who likes an out-of-door book and 
life in the open air should be pleased with 
“Outings at Odd Times” by Dr. Abbott, who 
is not only a keen observer, but a trained 
naturalist. Dr. Abbott’s knowledge of birds is 
equal to that of Bradford Torrey or John Bur- 
roughs, and he has as hearty a love of nature as 
Thoreau himself. Most of these essays have 
been printed before in Garden and Forest and 
other publications, but they will well bear re- 
reading. Be Ae Be 
He Went For A Sotpier. By John Strange 


pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
Company. 18go. 


Work Whuire Ye Have tHe Licut. By Count Lyof 
Tolstoi. 170 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New ‘ork United 
States Book Company. 1890. 


Work White YE 
110 pp. Paper, 
pany. 1890. 


Winter. 144 
United States Book 


Leon Tolstoi. 
The Waverly Com- 


Have THe Licutr. By 
25 cents. St. Louis: 


Tue RomMANCE OF MARRIAGE. 


By Count Lyof Tolstoi. 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 


Laird & Lee. 1890 


Aas! By Rhoda Broughton. 387 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 

York: United States Book Company. 18go. 

“He Went for a Soldier” is another of Mrs. 
Stannard’s pleasing military tales, written in 
good style, about her favorite hero, the young 
English officer. Though the book is not so 
pathetic and vivid as “ Bootles’ Baby,” which 
took the English reading world by storm, the 
hero is a manly young fellow, with a touching 
love-story ; and the inevitable dog, which the 
author loves almost as much as she does her 
children, reappears and helps to unravel the 
interesting plot. All of John Strange Winter’s 
stories are healthy reading. 




















Tolstoi's “Work While Ye Have the 
Light” is a sketch laid in the time of the 
Emperor Trajan. It discusses the Christian 
view of love and marriage as contrasted with 
heathen practices, and carefully and deliberately 
compares the two. The plot of the story is 
slight, and the debates on philosophy, religion, 
and marriage occupy the greater portion of the 
book; but it is the work of a radical thinker, 
aid worthy, as are all of Tolstoi’s works, of 
careful attention from serious minds. The 
Lovell edition of the book has better print and 
paper than that published by the Waverly 
Company. 

Tolstoi’s * Romance of Marriage ” is a keen 
study of the emotions of a woman’s heart, and 
the changes wrought therein by her married life 
and her introduction to the world. It is a 
thoughtful, earnest story, sad, as are most of 
Tolstoi’s novels, weighed down with the pres- 
sure of human life and experience; the sadder 
still because it seems true. It is a book, how- 
ever, the analytic character of which will be 
attractive, especially to women, for it is earnest, 
sincere. and evidently based on facts. 

Rhoda Broughton’s stories are always inter- 
esting, even if they are somewhat sensational. 
“Alas!” has a thrilling love-story connected 
with it; it opens in a bright, humorous way, 
and closes in pathetic fashion. Those who like 
strongly-spiced stories will probably laugh and 
cry over “ Alas! E. A. T. 
Wesster’s INTERNATIONAL DicTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LanGcuaGe. Being the authentic edition of Webster's Una- 

bridged Dictionary, comprising the issues of 1864, 1879, and 

1884, now thoroughly revised ~~ enlarged under the super- 

ag of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University. 

Witha voluminous appendix. 2 be ‘Library sheep, $10.00. 

Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam & Co 1891. 

This new edition of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary is practically a new book, retaining 
all the valuable parts of the old dictionary, and 
eariched by additions which make it in every 
way adequate to the needs of the present time. 
The work of revision has been thoroughly done, 
more than one hundred competent persons hav- 
ing been engaged upon it for more than ten 

ears. The “magnitude of the work is shown 

y the statement of the publishers, that ‘the 
cost of editing, illustrating, setting in type, and 
electrotyping the new dictionary was more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. The result of 
all this labor. and expense is a handsome vol- 
ume, printed from new type throughout, richly 
illustrated, and presenting in every department 
of knowledge the latest information acquired 
by the ripest modern scholarship. The defini- 
tions, always noted for their excellence in the 
old “ Unabridged,” have been improved in the 
“International,” and the editors have added 
definitions of thousands of new words, especi- 
ally scientific terms, that have come into use 
during the last ten or fifteen years. In etymol- 
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ogy, pronunciation, and pictorial illustrations, 
the new dictionary is an improvement upon its 
predecessor. The departments of the Appen- 
dix, including a pronouncing biographical dic- 
tionary, a pronouncing gazetteer, an explanatory 
and pronouncing dictionary of the names of 
noted fictitious persons and places, and other 
valuable material, have been perfected and 
brought up to date, while Professor Hadley’s 
‘Brief History of the English Language” has 
been carefully revised by George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, of Harvard College. The book contains 
colored plates, showing (1.) Official Flags of 
the United States. (2, 3.) Great Seals of the 
United States and Territories. (4.) Arms of 
Various Nations. (5.) Flags and Arms of 
Great Britain and her Colonies. (6, 7:) Flags 
of Various Nations. Flags of the International 
Code of Signals. Pilot Flags of Various 
Nations. (8.) Club Flags of United States 
Yachts. Altogether the new “ International ” 
is a thoroughly satisfactory dictionary, and it 
should be the first book selected in the forma- 
tion of any library. W. H. H 


Lire or ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. y W. Wallace. 217 pp. 
Cloth, 40 cents. New York: A. Rpt fy ell 1890. 


Students who. are interested in philosophy, 
particularly that of the so-called “ Pessimistic 
School,” will welcome this life of Schopen- 
hauer. No system of philosophy can be well 
understood without reference to the life and 
environment of its promulgator, and Schopen- 
hauer's life, with its record of isolation and 
brutality, is interesting and instructive reading. 
The book is by an Oxford professor, and is well 
printed, as are all of Walter Scott’s publica- 
tions, which A. Lovell & Co. issue in the 
United States. E. A. T. 


3apy’s Kincpom. Designed and illustrated by Annie F, 
Cox. 150 pp. Oblong quarto. Gilt cloth, $3.75. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

In “Baby’s Kingdom,” as the title-page says, 
“may be chronicled, as memories for grown-up 
days, the mother’s story of the progress of the 
baby.” The idea is a delightful one, and the 
designer has done some exquisite work. 
Artistically-designed pages give places for 
records of birth, birthday gifts, weight at 
birth and during the first two years of life, a 
lock of baby’s hair, the christening, the name, 
baby’s picture, the first tooth, first words, birth- 
day anniversaries, Christmas gifts, and other 
items of information in which mothers — and, 
occasionally fathers, too— take such surpass- 
ing interest. Besides, the book contains many 
beautiful poems of childhood and cradle songs, 
and there are blank pages for a detailed ‘record 
of the baby’s life. It would be impossible to 
give toa young mother a present in which she 
would take more delight, and in her possession 
the book would grow to have inestimable value, 
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both for her and, in later years, for the child 
whose early life it records. The book has been 
for some time out of print; this second edition, 
which is different from the first, and more 
attractive in every way, is sure to be exhausted 
soon. W. H. H. 


Dorotuy’s 
Cloth. 


EXPERIENCE. By Adeline 


Trafton 211 pp 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 18g. 


Adeline Trafton’s writings are always pleasing, 
and *“ Dorothy’s Experience,” a religious novel, 
is no exception. The story has a wholesome, 
earnest tone, and is told in good style. 

E. A. T. 

A Squire or Low Desrer. By Lily A. Long. 316 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1890 
“A Squire of Low Degree” is a pleasantly 

written story of a plow-boy, who earns a college 

education through the kind help of a friend and 
chum. A pretty little love-story is entwined 
with the young man’s development, and the 
whole book has a sane, healthy tone. The story 

is told in good, unaffected English.  E. A. T. 

Crowpep Out o’ Crorietp. By William O. 
Illustrated. 261 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Company. 1890 
“Crowded Out o’ Crofield” is a vivacious 

boys’ story. W.O. Stoddard understands boy 

nature, and his chapter on “ Trout-fishing ” will 
stir a responsive chord in every boy’s breast. 

There is plenty of humor and action, good con- 

versation, and a lively wide-awake tone about 

the whole story. The country boy’s experi- 
ences in New York are amusingly told, and the 

story ends with the roguish hero making a 

place for himself. E. A. T. 


Zury. By Joseph Kirkland. 535 pp. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


Stoddard 
D. Appleton & 


Paper, 50 cents. Bos- 

1890. 

“Zury; the Meanest Man in Spring County,” 
has become almost a classic. Early Western 
society is graphically depicted in the story. 
The ‘characters are sketched with a master 
hand, while for those who enjoy dialect an 
abundance is furnished, with a “glossary” at 
the end of the book, to explain mysterious 
phrases. B.A.T. 
Parps. By Effie W. Merriman. 202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. 18go. 

“ Pards ” is a boys’ story, by the editor of the 
Housekeeper, Minneapolis. It is told in lively 
Style, and there are numerous little pathetic 
touches. E. A. T. 


sin Poppy Lanp. By Mabel Louise Fuller Illustrated. 214 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske, & Company. 


1890 


Children always like fairy stories, and “In 
Poppy Land” is a collection of just the kind of 
tales an imaginative child would delight in. 


Dwarfs and dragons galore, with picturesque 
descriptions; gallant princes and beautiful 
princesses fill the pages that bloom with flowers 


of Arms Academy at Shelburne Falls. 
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and jewels. The scene is laid in Enchanted 
Land, and, notwithstanding the modern crusade 
against fairy tales, a book of this kind feeds the 
child’s imagination and stimulates its latent 
poetry. ky 

Tue Demacocur. 


3y David Ross Locke. 
$1.50. 


Cloth, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 


465 pp. 
“Petroleum V. Nasby” is not quite as funny 
as usual in “ The Demagogue,” — his first long 
novel. Lincoln is reported to have said, “ For 
the genius to write like Nasby I would gladly 
give up my office,” but this remark, if it were 
ever made, referred to Nasby’s shorter sketches, 
where his keen eye, ready pun, and pungent 
humor were enlisted with all his heart in the 
fight against Democracy and Confederacy. “ The 
Demagogue ” has a pure aim; it strives to re- 
form our politics, but the arrows of Nasby’s wit 
do not strike the bull’s-eye quite as often as in 
“ Ekkoes from Kentucky.” B. As F. 
luree Men in A Boar. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
15g0 


By Jerome K. Jerome. 201 pp 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company 
’ 


People who enjoy a hearty laugh will cer- 
tainly find much to provoke it in Mr. Jerome’s 
clever squib. The author is a well-known Eng- 
lish dramatist, and “ Three Men in a Boat” is 
written in a happy-go-lucky style, with dramatic 
touches that will appeal to all. E. A. T. 
Eciiogks FROM DREAMLAND. By Frederic Allison Tupper. 

100 pp. Shelburne Falls, Mass.: Mrs. S. H. Sawyer. 1890 

Mr. Tupper graduated from Harvard College 
in the class of *80, for which he wrote the 
baccalaureate hymn. Several years ago he 
published a novel, “ Moonshine,” which was 
received with favor. He is now the principal 
In this 
little volume he has collected the poems 
written during his college days and in the ten 
years since his graduation. Among them 
are many that possess much poetic beauty, and 
the book, as a whole, cannot fail to interest the 
reader. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


CrvitizaTion: AN Historicat Raview or Its ELemMents. 
By Charles Morris. Vol. I. ze pp. Vol. Il. 490 pp 
Cloth. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 


REPRESENTATIVE SonNETS. By Charles H. Crandall. 36: 
pp. Cloth. Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 


Stupies 1n Letters AND Lire. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. 296 pp. Cioth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company. 1890. 

STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
1890. 

Over THE TEACUPsS. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
1890. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 279 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


319 pp. 
Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company 


Tue Makers or Mopern Encutsu. By W. J. Dawson. 375 
p. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 
Bible House. 1890. 
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A Littie Brotuer or THE Rich AND OTHER Vexses. By 
Edward Sanford Martin. 91 pp. Cloth New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


HENRIK IpsEN. 1828-1888: A Critical Biography. By 
rik Jaeger. Translated by William Morton Payne 
Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company 


EnGusu Autuors: A HAND-BOOK OF 
FROM CHAUCER TO LIVING WRITERS 
728 pp. Cloth. Athens, Ga The C 
Job Print. 1890 


EncuisH Writers. Vol. V. Literature of the 
Century. In Tuo Books: Book II 
Morley. 359 pp. Cloth. New York 
Company. 1890. 


1890. 


Hen 
275 pp 

1590. 
ENGuisu, LITERATURE 
3y M. Rutherford 
onstitution Book & 


Fourteenth 
By Professor He nry 
Cassell Publishing 


vered the 


York: United 


man who disc: 


New 


Tue Brackx-Box Murper. By the 
murderer. 300 pp. Paper, so cents 
States Book Company. 1890 


Rose Evytinge and S. Ada 
New York United States Book 


Ir Haprenep Tuts Way. By 
Fisher. 358 pp. Cloth. 
Company. 1890. 


Gir! By Florence 
New York: 


Missinc —A YounG 
Paper, 25 cents 
pany. 18go. 


Warden 121 pp 
United States Book Com- 


Famous OR INFAMOUS By Bertha Thomas 275 pp 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. 1890. 

3y Wuose Hann? and By a Harr’sreaptu. By 
Sessions Tupper. 322 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
United States Book Company. 189 


Meade. 218 pp 


Edith 
York: 


Heart or Goin. By L. T. 
cents. New York: 


Paper, 50 


United States Book Company. 1890. 


A LaGGarp 1n Love. By Jeanie Gynne Bettanv. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: United States 
pany. 1890. 


A Bripe rrom THR Busu. Bya New Writer. 148 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York: United States Book Company. 1890. 


159 Pp 
Book Com- 


Paper 
1890. 


Le Beau SABREUR. 
25 cents. New York: 


A Very Younc Coup te. 
25 cents. New York: 

By Walter Besant 347 pp. 

United States Book Company 


By Annie Thomas. 172 pp 
United States Book Company 


3y B. L. Farjeon. 234 pp 
United States Book Company 


Paper, 
18900 

Paper, 50 

1590. 


THe Demoniac. 
cents. New York: 


Brave HEARTS AND True. By Florence Marryat. 
Paper, so cents. New York: United States 
pany. 1890. 


Tue ANcreENT Mariner. By Henry N. 
Paper. Boston: Ginn & Company 


Tue Morninc Hour. A Daily Song-Service with Respon- 
sive Selections for Schools. By Irving Emerson, O. B 
Brown, and George E. Gay. 109 pp. Boards, 60 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890 

KINDERGARTEN STORIES AND MorninG TALKS 
Wiktse. 2:2 pp. Cloth, 85 cents. Boston: 
pany. 1890. 

Hymns, AND A Few Merricat Psatms. By Thomas Mac- 
Kellar, Ph. D. 217 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 1889. 


349 pre 
Book Com- 


Hudson. 21 pp 


1890. 


3y Sara E. 
Ginn & Com- 


Mawners, Goop anv Bap, at Home anv In Society. By 
the author of “ Cards,’’ ‘“‘ Dinners,”’ and ‘‘ Social Etiquette 
of New York.” 62 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1890. 


Tue Humoinc Top; or, Debit and Credit in the Next World. 
Translated by Blanche Willis Howard. Stiff boards. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1890. 


A Lovat Littte Rep-Coat. A Story of Child-life in New 
Work a Hundred Years Ago. By Ruth Ogden. Illustrated 
by H. A. Ogden, 21:7 pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1890. 


@acciz Braprorp’s ScHootmatss. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
‘ilustrated by W. St. John Harper. 256 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1890. 


Tue 
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A Bunpve or Papers. 


By Paul Siegvolk. 
New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 


326 pp. Cloth 

An AprrROoNDACK CABIN. 
432 pp. Boards, $1.75. 
1590. 


Illustrated 
Lothrop Company 


By Margaret Sidney. 
Boston: D. 


WonpberFut Derps AnD Dorncs or Lirrie Giant Boas ANnp 
His TALKING RAveN Tasis. By Ingersoll Lockwood. 02 
pp. Cloth, $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 


Calendar. By J. Pauline 

Lee & Shepard. 1890 

OF THE TEMPERANCE Question. Ry Edwin 

Second Edition. 72 pp. Leatherette, 25 cents 
Rand, McNaily, & Company. 1890 


Art ArouND THRE YEAR— 1891. 


Sunter. socents. Boston: 


A New View 
Reed 


Chicago: 


Is Tuts Your Son, My Lorp? By Helen H. Gardner. 257 
pp. Cloth. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 1890 


PieRRE ET JEAN 
Alexina Loranger. 
ee. 1890 


Mrs. Murr anp Her 
Illustrated 153 pp- 
Fiske, & Company. 


By Guy de 
336 pp 


Maupassant 


Translated by 
Paper. i . 


Chicago: Laird & 


Frienps. By Mary Lee Etheridge 
Cloth, $1.00 Bo-ton DeWolfe 

1890. 

Sea. By W. 

New York 


A MARRIAGE AT 
Paper, 25 cents. 
1890. 


Clark Russell. 1&5 pp 


Rand, McNally, & Company 


MaGnet or Deatu. By 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
Company. 


Lew Vanderpoole. 119 pp 
Lew Vanderpoole Publishing 
1890. 
Wipow GuTnrir. 
309 pp Cloth. 
1890 
King Tom 
273 pp 


1890 


$y Richard Malcolm Johnston. [Illustrated 
New York: D. Appleton & Company 


Louis Pendletor 
D. Appleton & Company 


AND 
Cloth 


THe RUNAWAYS By 


New York: 


Tue Lire oF an ARTIST. Cloth 


New York: 


By Jules Breton. 350 pp 
D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 
Vol. XXV 


Half-morocco, $1.00. 


Avpen’s Maniro_p CycLopepia. 
- Neutrals. 500 pp. 
John B. Alden. 1890. 

Tue Teacntnc AND History OF MATHEMATICS IN THE 
Unitep States. By Florian Cajori, M.S. 400 pp. Paper 
Washington: Bureau of Education. 1890. 


Montenegr 


New York 


Countess SARAH. By Georges Ohnet. 284 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: The Waverly Company. i890 
Rosr-AsuHeEs. 


50 cents. 
1890. 


sy Carrie Stevens Walter. 85 pp. Stiff paper, 
San Francisco: C. A. Murdock & Company 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope Boston: Vocal—‘“ Sailing Home,’’ Charles 
Osborne ; ‘ Back to the Old Love,” Clifton Bingham and F. 
Paola Tosti; ‘‘ Leonore,” Clifton Bingham and H. Trotére; 
“Tell me, Sweetheart,” C. A. White; ‘‘ Why Don’t You?” 
F. Bowyer and A. L. Mora; *‘ Love’s Return,’’ Constance M. 
Lacy and Arthur LeJeune; ‘‘ It Goes with a Pound of Tea,” 
Paul Jassett ; ‘‘ McFadden’s Uptown Flat,’’ Paul Jassett ; “ By 
the Gate of the Sea,”’ G. Clifton Bingham and J. L. Molloy ; 
** | Was on It.”? Wal Pink and Frank Alymer; ‘‘ Emmanuel,” 
Walter Stevens and Paul Rodney; “ Bright Eyes,” Will S. 
Rising and Will Robinson ; ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” C. C. Stearns; 
‘* In the Silent Night,”’ C. T. Steele; ‘‘ Christmas Anthem,” 
J. B. Leslie ; ‘‘ While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks,” trio, 
C. C. Stearns; ‘‘ In Splendor Bright,’’ A. Davenport; “‘ Still, 
Still with Thee,’’ quartette, “‘ Rock of Ages,”’ trio, both 
arranged by C. C. Stearns; “In the Starlight,”’ J. E. Car- 
penter and Steven Glover ; “‘ Marie,’”’ C. A. White ; elementary 
vocal studies for alto. F. Sieber; vocal studies for bass voices, 
F. Sieber; ‘‘ Then You Wink the Other Eye,’’ W. T. Lytton; 


street, 
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“* King of the Forest am I,’’ Oswald Brand and Henry Parker ; 
“Come Back to Your Own True Love,’’ George Cooper and 
J. P. Skelly ; “‘ Angels Bending Near the Earth,” C. A. White ; 
“I Was in It,” Herbert Cole, arranged by Edmund Forman ; 
“ Marie,” duet, C. A. White; “ Perkins’ Christmas Carols,”’ 
“New Christmas Carols,’’ twenty-six numbers; libretto of 
“Paul Jones,” H. B. Farnie and Robert Planquette; “A 
Christmas Lullaby,” John Addington Symonds and Carl 
Pfleuger; ‘‘O Love Divine,’”? John W. Chadwick and Franz 
Abt, arranged for quartette by Carl Pfleuger. Instrumental — 
“Spinning Song,’’ Gustav Lange; ‘‘ Adieu,’? George Arch ; 
“Carmencita,” valse 
“Scotch Medley 
“ Caprice,” 


espagnole, 
’ 


Charles LeThiere ; 
arranged by M. M. 
“Thou Art- an 
“Mon Amie,’ 
waltz, George Thorne ; *‘ Little Annie Rooney,” quadrille and 
polka, C. A. White; “Thou Art an Angel,’ march, C. A. 
White; potpourri from “ Brother Jonathan,’’ C. Millocker; 
“Snow Bells,’’ waltz, polka, and polka-mazurka, Franz Behr ; 
“Fox Hunt Galop,’ C. A. White; “ Brother Jonathan,” 
lancers, quadrille, C. Millocker, arranged by E. H. Bailey; 
e Behr; “Il Trovatore,” 
fantaisie brillante, Sydney Smith; ‘‘Stanley’s Grand Triumph al 
March,”’ C. A. White; “‘ West End Grand Triumphal March,’’ 
John Wiegand; ‘‘ Jonathan-Marsch,”’ C. Millocker; “‘ Petite 
Schottische,”” C. A. White; ‘La Pluie d’Argent,”’ 


Smith ; ‘“‘ Marie,”’ transcription by Banks M. Davison ; 


Lancers,’ slum ; 


Marion Osgood; Angel,’’ 


waltz, arranged by Pierre Duvernet; . 


“Valse des Papillons,” Francois 


Sydney 
** Snow 
Bells,”’ waltz, polka, and polka-mazurka, four hands, Franz 
Behr; ‘Ribbon Polka,’’ four hands, Carl A “La 
Chasse Infernale.’’ grand galop brillante, C. Kolling ; ‘ Simple 
Melodie,”? Ch. Neustedt. Cornet and Piano —“ Pearson’s 
Polka” and ‘* New Orleans Polka,’ Harvey Baxter. Violin 
and Piano —‘‘ Thou Art an Angel,’”’ C. A. White; *‘ Legends,”’ 
Carl Bohm. 


Blanc ; 


a ~~ = 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. 


Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. 


Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ]} 


Affixing Stamps.—Since it has been sug- 
gested that stamps can be kept from sticking 
together by passing them over the hair, it 
becomes worth while to know how to avoid 
touching them with the tongue. 
envelope instead. E. S. 

Concorp, N. H. 


Moisten the 


Printed Manuscript Paper.— To save my- 
self the trouble of writing my name and address 
on the first page of my manuscripts, I get them 


printed neatly on a number of sheets in the 
upper right hand corner, and use one of these 
sheets as the first page of every article I send 
out. I do the same with my typewriter manu- 
script. Tee So Ke 

SPRINGFIELD, O. 

Numbering Pages of Manuscript.— The 
best way of numbering pages of manuscript is 
to use a lead pencil till the manuscript is really 
finished. The pencil marks can be quickly 
changed as often as necessary by using an 
eraser. When the manuscript is ready for its 
travels, the numbers can be inked, or erased 
and ink-written. 

WasurncrTon, D. C. 


> — 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


Some or Aacassiz’s Puptts. Marcus Benjamin. Harger’s 
Weekly for November 29. 
Jac OB 


Lives.” 


Rus, AUTHOR OF 
With Portrait. 
KREUTZER 


“How THe Otner Hater 
Christian Union for November 27. 
CASE. Reprinted from the 
Legal Intelligencer in Current Comment and Legal Mis- 
cellany ( Philadelphia) for November 15. 
Recent Poetry. T. W. Higginson. 


Tue SONATA 


Nation for Novem 
ber 27. 

On THE TRANSLATION OF FausT. 
Atlantic Month/y for December. 

CARDINAL NEwMAN. Atlantic Monthly for December. 

On First LookinGc into CHAPMAN’s DanreE. 
tors’ Club. Atlantic Monthly for December. 

How to Se.ect a Typswriter. Reprinted from Mor- 
ton’s ‘‘ Typewriting and Typewriters” in the Office ( London ) 
for November 22. 

RHYME. 
December. 


William P. Andrews. 


Contribu- 


James McCarroll. Belford’s Magazine for 
Tue Press AND ART CRITICISM. 
Magazine for December. 
RuUDYARD 
Zine. 
INTELLECTUAL CowARDICE OF WoMEN. Geoffrey Mortimer. 
Westminster Review for November. 
MEXIcAN Poets AND Poetry. 


World for November. 


John Moran. Belford’s 


Kiptinc. Varina A. Davis. Belford’s Maga- 


Harold Dijon. Catholic 
WALtTkR Scott’s JouRNAL 
ber. 
THe Nameor Ir ( How to namea newspaper ). 
L. Baker. rinters’ Album (Chicago) for November. 
‘*SimpLe, Sensuous, AND PassionaTE” (Milton on 
Poetry). Fred N Scott., Modern Language Notes for De- 
cember. 
An’ ELIZABETHAN 
Poesy ’’ ). 
December. 


Quarterly Review for Octo- 


Herbert 


Cuassic (Sidney’s ‘‘ Defense of 
Felix E. Schelling. Modern Language Notes for 
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Mr. ano Mrs. Henry M. STANLEY 
cago Graphic for November 22. 

At THE Brain (The Literary Market ) 
James Buckham. Journal of Education for November 27. 

Wuat, WHEN, Anv How To Reap (The Art of Skipping ) 
A. E. Winship. Journal of Education for November 27. 


With Portraits. CAs 


THE SIGN OF 


Some Women Pusuisners. Newsman for November 


Giapstone’s IpEa or Homer Julian Hawthorne 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 
AN 
Commonwealth ( Denver ) for October-November 


Tue Wuore Duty or Criti 


InneER View oF HawTHuorne Florence L. Snow 


Brander Matthews. Mew 
Review for November 

Milton T. Adkins 
zine of American History for December 
M. H.”’ 


Some Literary STATESMEN Maga- 


Laura E. Ricuarps. “I Epoch for November 
INTELLECTUAL DevVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH PE 

Edward A. Freeman in Chautauguan for December 

Epoch for November 14 


Museum Justin Winsor 


PLE. 


Guy DE MAUPASSANT 
ENGLISH LipRaARIES AND Local 
Nation for September 25 
An Open Portrourwo. T. W 
for September 25 
Lippon. A. C. A 
September 25 
Ir I 
dette. 
Tue Favorite READING oF AUTHORS 
Prescott Spofford. Zfochk for September 26. 
MARGARET SuLLIvAN (of the 


Higginsor 


Christian Union 


CANON Hall. Christian Union for 


Were a Boy ( Autobiographical Robert J. Bur- 
Home Magazine for September 


GREAT Harriet 


Chicago Tribune). Press 
and Printer for September 27. 
Str Epwin Arnotp. With Portrait 
dard. Book Buyer for December. 
“Tue Waysipe”’ (Hawthorne’s Old 
Mass). Illustrated. Kincaid 


December 


Richard Henry Stod- 


Home in Concord, 


Jean Home Maker 


for 


A Literary CRAFTSwoMAN (Mrs. Charlotte Lennox ) 


Mary Davies Steele. Home Maker for December 


> 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

Nicholas P. Gilman, author of “ Profit Shar- 
ing between Employer and Employee,” has in 
preparation a new volume, to be entitled 
“ Socialism and the American Spirit.” 

Henry T. Finck, who is passing the winter in 
Japan, writes home some interesting and en- 
thusiastic letters of his life there. 


The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo ) for Octo- 
ber, which has just been issued, closes the 
second volume of this handsome quarterly 


magazine. It contains sketches and poems of 
Austin Dobson, Robert Burns Wilson, Susan 
Marr Spalding, Hezekiah Butterworth, Ella 
Higginson, Harriet McEwen Kimball, Mrs. 
George Archibald, Hjalmar Hjérth Boyesen, 
Christina G. Rosetti, and other 
authors. 


less-known 
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The literary feature of the Morth American 
Review for December is furnished by Alger 
non Charles Swinburne in “ Victor Hugo: en 
Voyage "—a review of the last-published vol- 
ume of Hugo’s posthumous works. William 
Matthews, LL. D., has an article on “ Luck in 
Literature.” 

Maria Hildreth Parker, author of “ Aunty’s 
Elfin Land,” published by the J. G. Cupples 
Co., Boston, is the widow of Colonel J. M. G. 
Parker, for many years a prominent citizen of 
New Orleans, and is the sister-in-law of Gen- 
eral b. F. Butler. 

The Chaperon, published by August Gast 
Co., is a new St. Louis magazine, elegantly 
gotten up. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel has been 
secured by Charles Scribner’s Sons, who .will 
publish it early in 1891. 

The Youth's Companion, desiring to collect 
the clever, curious, and instructive traditional 
stories of American homes and neighborhoods, 
offers prizes as follows: For the best folklore 
story of from 1,500 to 3,000 words, $1,000; for 
the second in merit, $300; for the third in 
merit, $200. 

Herman Melville, forty years ago a well 
known author of popular sea stories, is sup- 
posed by many literary men to be dead, so 
completely has he passed from their view; but 
he still lives in a vigorous old age in New York, 
and is an employee in the customs revenue 
service. 

Interesting articles in the Magazine of 
American History (New York) for December 
are “Our Old Webster’s Spelling-book,” by 
Rev. A. M. Colton; and “Some Literary 
Statesmen,” by Milton T. Adkins, which brings 
into view striking facts in relation to eminent 
writers in the councils of the nation. 


“QOssip Schubin,” the author of the spirited 
novel, “O Thou! My Austria,” is not a man, as 
is generally supposed, but a young woman 
named Lola Kirschner, who leads a retired life 
in a Bohemian village. Her first book, “ Ehre,” 
was written when she was barely twenty, and 
for some time was attributed to an Austrian Min- 
ister, because of the familiarity with diplomatic 
life shown therein. 
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Daniel Sidney Appleton, of the firm of D. 
Appleton & Co., died at his home November 13. 
He was a sonof Daniel Appleton and brother 
of William H. Appleton, the present head of the 
firm. 

James Russell Lowell has been obliged, on 
account of his health, to cancel his engagement 
to deliver a course of six lectures on “ The Old 
English Dramatists” before the University of 
Pennsylvania. Though he is much stronger 
and able to receive his friends at Elmwood, 
Lowell’s physicians think that the strain and 
exposure of delivering a course of lectures in 
midwinter away from home are too great for h'm 
to undergo. 


Kirk Munroe, the well-known juvenile writer, 
left Cambridge for his winter home in Florida, 
December 1. On account of his lungs, Mr. 
Munroe is obliged to spend his winters in a 
more genial climate. He has promised W de 
Awake a serial, to begin January |. 


Carlyle McKinley, an editorial writer on the 
Charleston (S. C.). News and Courier, is the 
author of “An Appeal to Pharaoh,” published 
anonymously by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert last 
spring. 

It is one of the odd things about European 
journalism that the news agency of the Loudon 
Times in this country is located in Philadelphia, 
instead of New York. The special corre- 
spondent of the ZZmes, Joel Cook, is the finan- 
cial editor of the PAzladelphia Ledger and one 
of the right-hand men of George W. Childs. 


Notwithstanding newspaper reports, Colonel 
Higginson is in robust health, and hard at work. 
He has just brought out three delightful books ; 
one is a revised edition of his “Epictetus,” the 
text of which was so fascinating that the young 
lady who read the proof at the University Press 
almost forgot her corrections in her interest in 
the text. The second isa choice collection of 
“American Sonnets,” with a delightful little 
essay on the sonnet, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Company. Roberts Brothers have 
published the “Poems” of Emily Dickinson, 
edited by Colonel Higginson and Mabel Loomis 
Todd. The best judges are singularly enthusi- 
astic over the poems of this shy, sensitive 
woman and imaginative poet. 


Frank H. Cushing, the writer upon the Zufi 
Indians, is under medical treatment at a private 
dispensary in Buffalo. 


At Johns Hopkins University Edmund Clar 
ence Stedman willbegin the Percy Turnbull 
course of poetry. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has just returned from 
Europe, and is spending a short time with her 
sister, Mrs. A. L. Coolidge, 191 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston. 


Donald G. Mitchell (“Ik Marvel”) was 
again seriously injured, about the middle of 
November, by being thrown from his carriage 
while driving. 

Carrie Stevens Walter, of San José, Calif., 
has an illustrated sketch, entitled “ Early Cali- 
fornia Missions,” in the Christmas edition of 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

The Christmas Puck for 1890 is the best 
Christmas number Puck has ever issued. 

Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates is spending a few 
days in Cambridge. She 
York for the winter soon. 


Mrs. Julia Ward 


will return to New 


Howe has joined her 


daughter, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, in Chicago. 


Mrs. Elizabeth E. Reed, whose new work on 
‘“ Hindu Literature ” has attracted attention, has 
been invited to give an address on “ Krishna” 
before the American Institute of Philosophy. 
Mrs. Reed is a prominent member of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association. 

Professor Schurman, of Cornell, has had in 
mind for some time the publication of a philo- 
sophical magazine, to be in America what 
Mind is in England. The trustees have voted 
a subsidy tor the carrying out of this plan, and 
next year the Philosophical Review will be 
published under the editorship of Professor 
Schurman. 


Andrew Lang says in his “ Life of Lord 
Stafford Northcote ) that at 
the time of the negotiations for the treaty of 
Washington the home government telegraphed 
to the commissioners at Washington “that in 
the treaty they could not endure adverbs be- 
tween ‘to’ [ the sign of the infinitive ] and the 
verb. The purity of the English language they 
nobly and courageously defended!” 


Iddesleigh” (Sir 
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Miss Susie M. Best, whose book of poems, 
“The Fallen Pillar 
comment, has another volume nearly ready for 
the press. 


Saint.”’ excited so much 


The September number of Sus and Shade 
New York) contains seven fine photogravures, 
including a portrait of Cornelius Vanderbilt: 


“The Last Token,” from the painting by 
Gabriel Max; “The Hidden Brook,” photo- 
graphed from nature; “The Mayflower in 


Plymouth Harbor”; the statue of Liberty at 
night by flash light; Ephraim Whistler’s house 
on the Chambersburg road at Gettysburg; and 
“The Fencing Lesson.” 

J. E. Steuart has just issued in England an 
edition of “Letters to Living Authors.” The 
American edition will be published by the 
United States Book Company, and will be a 
well made and well bound book, containing a 
number of portraits of authors, each letter being 
prefaced by a portrait. 

“ Brunswick,” of the Boston 
Jeanette L. Gilder, of the Critic. 


Transcript, is 


Lord Tennyson has left Aldworth, his sum- 
mer house, on the Blackdown Hills, to spend 
the winter in the Isle of Wight. 

In this age, when even book-reviewing is sup- 
posed to be venal, it was an interesting and 
suggestive fact to the lovers of higher criticism 
to notice that the 
in severe, but well-deserved, 
Herbert Ward’s latest 
Forth,” published by 
Company. 


reviewed 
Mrs. 
novel, “‘ Come 
Mifflin, & 
magazine, at 


November A ¢lanti 
language 
Biblical 
Houghton, 
Evidently, in one 
least, the counting-house does not rule the 
brain. 


The publishers of Youth's Companion have 
issued a calendar for 1891, with the announce- 
ments for next year. Among the contributors 


to the paper will be the Lord Chief-Justice of 


England — Coleridge, Hon. Seth Low, the 
venerable Hannibal Hamlin, Camille Flam- 


marion, Sir Norman Lockyer, General O. O. 
Howard, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Jules Verne, Max 
O’Rell, Julia Ward Howe, Walter Besant, Ben- 
son J. Lossing, the eminent historian, and Carl 
Lumholtz. Special papers announced are “ How 
I ‘Write my Novels,” by Walter Besant, and 
‘“‘ Girls in Journalism,” by Jeannette L. Gilder. 
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W. T. Sherman praises very highly “A 
Woman’s Trip to Alaska,” published by Cas- 
sell & Co., and written by Mrs. Septima M. 
Collis, the wife of General C. H. T. Collis, of 
New York. 

Charles Dudley Warner will sail for Europe 
in a few weeks, and will remain abroad a year. 

T. W. Higginson is the reviewer of poetry 
for the ation. ‘“ Recent Poetry,” in the issue 
for November 27, is an interesting and scholarly 
criticism of numerous new books of verse. 

James Wilton Brooks has become editor of 
the University Magazine, New York. 

“The About of the Mew 
York Evening Sun is Miss Helen Walterson, 


Woman Town” 
formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, where she was a 
professor of English and rhetoric. 

Kate Upson Clark, of Brooklyn, is the wife 
of E. P. Clark, of the Mew York Evening Post, 
and the daughter of Edwin Upson, just deceased. 
Mr. Upson in 1856 was a member of the firm of 
publishers who were driven out of Mobile, Ala., 
for selling one copy of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and the “ Life of Frederick Douglass.” 

The number of American writers who settle 
in London is yearly on the increase. Henry 
James, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, and 
Isaac Henderson, all have London houses, and 
they have been recently joined by Henry Har- 
land, author of “ As it was Written.” 

The Lovells will publish soon a critical mono- 
Richard Le 
Gallienne, a young English critic of distinction. 


graph on George Meredith by 
The book is to be illustrated by a portrait of 
Meredith, and a view of the chalet in which he 
works. 


“The Honorable Miss,” a new novel by L. 
T. Meade, is one of the books announced by 
the United States Book Company. Mrs. Meade 
is the editor of an English periodical—A ¢alanta 
— modelled upon our S¢. Nicholas. 


author of “ Helen’s 
Babies,” said recently that he could dictate a 


John Habberton, the 
novel either to a stenographer or directly to a 
typewriter, or that he could write with his left 
hand quite as well as with his right, and that 
on one occasion he talked a whole novel of 
250,000 words into one of Edison’s phonographs. 





The Century will be unusually strong in fic- 
tion next year. Edward Eggleston’s novel, the 
theme of which is the “ Faith-Cure,” will begin 
in February, aed Frank R. Stockton’s “ The 
Squirrel Inn” will follow F. Hopkinson Smith’s 


” 


novelette. 

Daniel Greenleaf Thompson has written an 
elaborate essay on “ The Philosophy of Fiction 
in Literature,” in which the principles of the 
novelist’s art are examined in detail,while special 
attention is paid to the consideration of the moral 
aspects of the novel, and of its influence for 


The book will be published soon 


good or evil. 
by Longmans, Green, & Company. 
Arnold, 


Japan and the East, will resume his old con 


Sir Edwin upon his return from 
nection with the Loudon Daily Telegraph. 

The Cosmopolitan is.soon to publish a short 
story by “ George Truman Kercheval,” — Miss 
Winifred Jennings, of Detroit,—the hero of 
which, a prominent general on the retired list of 
The title 
of the little romance is “The General's Story.” 

William Black has in the 


of the Afagazine of Art (Cassell Publishing 


the army, died last year, a bachelor. 
December number 


Company, New York) an article on “The Illus 
trating of Books,” from the author's point of 
view, which is not altogether flattering to the 


illustrators. 


“Littl Men” of Louisa M. 


Alcott’s famous book are 


Two of the 
now in the Boston 
publishing house of Roberts Brothers. They 
are Miss Alcott’s nephews, F. Alcott Pratt, and 
his brother, who took the name of John Alcott. 

John Brisben Walker, proprietor of the Cos- 
mopolitan, is several times a millionaire, and 
made all his money mining and ranching in 
Colorado. His wife is the daughter of the 
David H. Strother, 
“Porte Crayon.” They have seven sons and 


artist, better known as 
no daughters, and live in a big place at Orange, 
N. J. 

In “Types in Fiction,” in Lippincott’s for 
December, W. W. Crane takes up the cudgel 
against those authors “ who select some particu- 
lar locality or district and take its inhabitants 


as specimens of a type.” He objects to authors 


devoting their energies to portraying people, not 


as individuals, but as samples of a certain type. 
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General Butler’s memoirs may be expected 
in book form within eight or ten months. 

Annie Trumbull Slosson has won an enviable 
reputation as a writer of New England dialect 
stories. Her new book, entitled “* Seven Dream- 
ers,” which includes some of her best work, is 
announced by Harper & Brothers as nearly 
ready for publication. 

Ignatius Donnelly, the iconoclastic student 
of Shakespeare, is announced as the author of 
‘Cesar’s Column: a Story of the Twentieth 
Century.” 

News, 
It is essentially 
a woman’s paper, but is not devoted to any 


A new paper, called the Womans’ 


has been started in Chicago. 


special clique or pledged to any special kind of 


work, but aims to be a true and impartial 


exponent of what all classes of women are 
aiming to accomplish. 

Cassell & Co. will issue, early in January, 
James Jeffrey Roche's biography of John Boyle 
O'Reilly, which has the sanction of the family, 
and to which Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, 
has written an introduction. This work will be 
followed by an edition of Mr. O’Reilly’s poems 
and speeches, edited by his wife, Mary 
O'Reilly, which will include several unpublished 
poems. 


Mrs. E. 


the Queen 


Lynn Linton, the novelist; lives in 
Anne mansions, overlooking St. 
James’ Park, London. 


rooms that are always bright with flowers, and 


Here she has charming 


here she receives a delightful circle of friends. 
Mrs. 
makes her boast of having lived in three reigns. 


Far from disclaiming her age, Linton 


All the proceeds of the Sunny Hour, a 
juvenile magazine edited by Tello d’Apery, a 
little Greek boy only thirteen years old, go to 
buy shoes for the barefoot children of New York 
City. 
50,090 copies, and contains original contribu- 
tions given by Olive Thorne Miller, W. J. Flor- 
ence, Mary D. Brine, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Charles F. Deems, Marion Harland, Olive Har- 
per, Fanny Edgar Thomas, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, E. H. Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
Sully Prudhomme, Mme Juliette Adam, editor of 
La Nouvelle Revue, and Carmen Sylva, Queen 
of Roumania. 


The December number has an edition of 


House, 
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To the Political Science Quarterly for Decem- 
ber Brander Matthews contributes a timely 
article on “The 
Professor A. B. 


Evolution of Copyright.” 
Hart gives a sympathetic 
sketch of Hermann von Holst, both in his pri- 
vate life and his literary career. Besides, there 
are many valuable articles, with the regular 
semi-annual record of poiitical events. 


Of the new volume of the “American Cata- 
logue,” issued by the Puddishers’ Weekly ( New 
York), the first nearly ready. 
This is a limited edition, the type is not kept, 


instalment is 


the early volumes have already advanced 
greatly in value, and the work itself is most 
useful to all who are in any way concerned in 
American The 


books 


bibliography. 
containing a list of all 


new volume, 
published in 
America in the period July 1, 1884— June 30, 
1890, has many new features of 
portance. 

The announcement is made in a German 
periodical that Thomas A. Edison and George 
Parsons Lathrop are at work together on a 


spec ial im 


scientific novel, in which electricity is to playan 
important part. 

W. Fuller Maitland, the musical critic of the 
London Times, has told an interviewer that his 
salary amounts to $2,400 a year, and that he 
receives in addition two dollars for every musi- 
cal entertainment visited. 

The Wilkie Collins memorial, for which-some 
thing more than $1,500 has been raised, will 
take the form of a small library of choice 
fiction, to be presented to the London “ People’s 
Palace.” 

The processes of holiday-book making are 
minutely described in an 
article 


elaborate special 
prepared for the Christian Union 
“Holiday Book” issue, by Henry H. Moore. 
The writer gives a most interesting account of 
the planning for such a book, the typographical 


niceties, the various “ process ” methods, litho- 


graphing, color-printing, presswork, binding, 
and other matters. Several _ illustrations, 


chosen from the best books of the season, not 
only beautify the article, but contradistinguish 
the etching, process-plate, half-tone, wood- 
engraving, and pen-and-ink drawing from one 


another. 
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Eugene L. Didier wrote for the November 
number of the Mo Name Magazine, of Balti 
more, a paper entitled “An Evening with F. 
Marion Crawford.” The December number 


of the magazine describes “‘ Tennyson at Home.” 


Babyhood (New York) begins its seventh 
year with the December issue. 
afford to do without it. 
come 


No mother can 
If the magazine had 
years ago, the lives of 
thousands of children might have been saved. 


into existence 


It is expected that the “ Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers,” compiled by 
the editor of THE WriTER, will be published in 
January. Writers who may wish to make a 
change of address must notify the editor at 
once. Writers who have not already sent the 


desired information should do so without delay. 


The Atheneum says that the first volume of 
the Talleyrand memoirs “is printed, but, it 
having been decided to publish the first and 
second volumes together, January 1 is 
named as the probable date of publication.” 


now 


The special number of the Critic for Novem 
ber 29 contained about fifty pages, and an in- 
teresting portion of the contents was a series of 


paragraphs g 


iving the literary plans of one 
hundred English-writing authors. From. this 
list it appears that George W lliam Curtis con- 
templates the issue of a volume of his orations 
and that Elizabeth Phelps Ward 
intends to write the life of her father, the late 
Professor Austin Phelps; that Henry C. Lea is 
engaged ona“ History of Indulgences in the 
Latin Church,” and is collecting material for 
his * History of the Spanish Inquisition”; that 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy has brought home 
from Japan 


addresses ; 


material for a life of Joseph 
Musima,; that Bishop Potter has in preparation 
a volume of discourses and addresses to be 
called “ Waymarks, 1870-90”; that James Lane 
Allen will publish a volume of his short stories; 
that Donald G. Mitchell has made plans for 
two more volumes in his series on “ English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings”; that Richard Wat- 
son Gilder contemplates the publication of 


another volume of verse, some of it already 


known to magazine readers, but the most of it 
new; and that Julian Hawthorne is engaged on 
a history of Oregon for schools. 














